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Sir Jonah Barrington’s Remarks on the Conduct which Great 
Britain should observe with Respect to Ireland. 


RELAND should be the very first object of British atten- 
tion. Itis a mistake to suppose that tranquillity can be 
permanently secured by the presence of an armed force, or 
the severity of a special commission. Little is the Irish cha- 
racter understood by those who seriously make such assertions. 
To ensure the tranquillity of Ireland, her wounds must be 
probed to their depth, and her disorders investigated to the 
whole extent of their symptoms. Every cause of complaint 
should be explored to its origin, and every allegation of grie- 
vance or imposition be investigated and discussed. The accu- 
mulating and circumstantial charges of mal-administration du- 
ring the agitation of the union, which are daily casting decp 
shades of suspicion on every important measure since enacted 
as to [reland, should be either confirmed, or refuted. Let the 
Irish be sure of British justice, and the British may be sure 
of Irish attachment. It will not be lost time to Great Britain, 
to cultivate the love of a brave, an enthusiastic, and powerful 
people, upon the broad basis of equal rights and mutual affec- 
tion! Bat that blind and fatal principle of skimming over the 
affairs of Ireland with a light and giddy hand; a reluctant la- 
bour, and an invariable propensity to hasten a conclusion of 
the irksome subject, will surely endanger the confidence of that 
people, and as surely risk the stability of the empire. 
{t is through the bosom of Ireland only that Great Britain 
cau receive her mortal wound; and Ireland is ready to inter- 
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pose her body to the blow; but she must be armed by her af- 
Jections, and shielded by her loyalty, or the penetrating weapon 
of their enemy may pierce boih the protector and the pro- 
tected. ‘To excite that mutual affection, and to secure a volun- 
tary loyalty, should be the first labour of the imperial legisla- 
ture. ‘This accomplished, the empire is invincible; this neg- 
Jected, its existence is precarious! The people of Great Bri- 
tain have long been deceived with respect to the state of Ire- 
land ; the déception can’ Jast no longer; the crisis is arrived, 
and that country must be known. Her real state should no 
longer be accredited from the mere assertions of a minister, 
or her dearest interests decided by a question of adjournment, 
The consideration of her case has become identified with the 
security of the empire ; and subjects, who regard that security, 
and love the connection, should lend all their efforts to pro- 
tect it from dangers so imminent and so extensive. 

The union between Great Britain and Ireland, though al- 
ledged to have been enacted for the purpose of securing the 
tranquillity of the empire, and the consolidation of its re- 
sources, does not appear as yet to have affected any of those 
extraordinary advantages which were looked to from its adop- 
tion; and after nearly ten years’ trial, its success has com- 
pletely failed. One country is doubtful of its utility—the 
other is certain of its mischiefs. The loss of a resident par- 
liament becomes every day more severely injurious to Ireland ; 
and, even defective as it was, its absence is deplored by the 
nation as the departure of an old friend, or the death of a pro- 
tecting patron! Nothing but an unreserved,and honest history 
of that fatal measure, the union, can turn the eyes of Great 
Biitain to the true state of Ireland, either as to the sources of 
its inquietude, or the defects of itsconstitution. ‘That dificult 
and comprehensive question of catholic claim, which has so 
Jong agitated the Irish people, and is likely still further to oc- 
cupy their most serious attention, imperiously demands the first 
legislative attention. It is impossible that this question of ca- 
tholic emancipation can remain long in abeyance, a theme for 
contending parties, and a query in the journals of Parliament ; 
the expedieucy of a final decision on that measure becomes 
every day more necessary, and more apparent! 





OBSERVATIONS ox the ROT in SHEEP. 


blige disease may generally be prevented by good manage- 
. iment, the basis of which consists in completely draining 
the land. ‘The manner in which the land should be stocked is 
also another important consideration. 
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By draining, the reptile, or whatever it may be, from which 
the flouk derives its origin, is deprived of its favourite places, 
to deposit its egg, and therefore seeks some other spot, tor the 
better security for its young, It prefers those parts where there 
is stagnated water, and consequently where it is least likely to 
be eaten by cattle or sheep, which is a natural instinct observa- 
ble throughout animal life. Sheep will net resort to such 
places, unless they are very short of feed, and necessity com- 
pels them to it; but draining will remove the evil altogether. 

When land subject to the rot is lightly stocked, as with only 
half the number of sheep it would keep, they frequently 
escape the disease, which is a strong proof that they instinc- 
tively reject the spots that are unwholesome, and will never eat 
of them, but from great scarcity. Horses should never be put 
with sheep on land where the rot prevails, as they bite very 
near, and eat the best grass from the sound high grounds, 
which the sheep would in course make choice of, who are thus 
driven to those low panry spots, where they lick up, with the 
herbage, the egg or animalcule that produces the flouk. 
Changing of sheep about, by putting the whole of the flock 
first into one pasture and then into another, to eat all up, is 
also very improper; from which some have been led to suppose 
that short grass rots sheep; it is not, however, possible, that 
this reptile can have its origin in any kind of food, as no plant 
can produce of itself a living animal. 

It is a matter of great surprise, that when a sheep affected 
with the rot, from strength of constitution survives and fattens, 
yet the flouks still exist in the liver; and when the sheep is 
killed, these reptiles very soon appear to be dead, although at 
the moment the liver is taken out, and cut into, they are as 
lively as fresh-caught flat-fish, and much resemble them. From 
what creature these reptiles are generated, is also surprising, as 
there has never been discovered, on grounds subject to the rot, 
any thing resembling them, nur does it appear that those very 
flouks formed in the sheep can have any opportunity to return 
to what they came from, which renders the discovery too intri- 
cate; and, as naturalists in general do not allow that there is 
such a thing as spontaneous generation, the origin of this rep- 
tile is extremely mysterious. 

The egg or animalcule must be very abundant, as a flock of 
sheep has been known to take the infection in a few minutes. 
A flock of one thousand was driven from the high downs, 
where sheep never take the rot, once only into a valley to 
drink, after a heavy shower of rain, and suffered to eat grass 
there for about fifteen minutes, when two hundred died rotten 
in the winter following ; and how many more were affected was 
not known. 
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It has hitherto been impossible to give any medicine’to kill 
or discharge these flouks from the liver; it is a subject, ho w- 
ever, well worth the attention of the medical world, and, if 
crowned with success, would amply reward the labour and re- 
search bestowed upon it. 





Christmas out of Doors, in the North of Germany. 


— whole lake of Ratzcburg is one mass of thick trans- 

parent ice: a spotless mirror of uine miles in extent! the 
Jowness of the hills, which rise from the shores of the lake, 
preclude the awful sublimity of Alpine scenery, yet compensate 
for the want of it by beauties, of which this very lowness is a 
necessary condition. Yesterday morning I saw the lesser lake 
completely hidden by mist; but the moment the sun peeped 
over the hill, the mist broke in the middle, and in a few seconds 
stood divided, leaving a broad road all across the lake; and be- 
tween these two walls of mist the sun-light burnt upon the ice, 
forming a road of golden fire, intolerably bright ! and the mist- 
Walls themselves partook of the blaze ia a multitude of shining 
volours. ‘This is our second frost. About a month ago, be- 
fore the thaw came on, there was a storm of wind; during the 
whole night, such were the thunders and howlings of the break- 
ing ice, that they have left a conviction on my mind, that 
there are sounds more sublime than any sight can be, more 
absolutely suspending the power of comparison, aud more ut- 
terly absorbing the mind’s self-consciousness in its total attén- 
tion to the object working upon it. Part of the ice which the 
vehemence ot the wind had shattered, was driven shore-ward 
and froze anew. On the evening of the next day, at sun-set, 
the shattered ice thus frozen, appeared of a deep blue, and in 
shape like an agitated sea ; beyond this, the water, that ran up 
between the great islands of ice which had preserved their 
masses entire and smooth, shone of a yellow green; but all 
these scattered ice islands themselves were of an inteasely 
bright blood colour; they seemed blood and light in union! 
On some of the largest of these islands, the fishermen stood 
pulling out their immense nets through the holes made in the 
ice for this purpose, and the men their net-poles, and their 
huge nets, were a part of the glory ; say rather, it appeared as 
if the rich crimson light had shaped itself into these forms, fi- 
cures, ond attitudes, to make a glorious vision in mockery of 
earthly things. 

The lower Jake is now all alive with scaters, and with ladies 
driven onward by thea in their ice cars. Mercury surcly was 
the first maker of scates, and the wings at his fect are symbols 
of the invention, In scating there aregthree pleasing circum 
stanccs 
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stances; the infinitely subtle particles of ice, which. the scate 
cents up, and which creep and run before the scate like a low 
mist,and in sun-rise or sun-set become coloured ; second, the 
shadow of the scater in the water seen through the !raysparent 
ice; and third, the melaacholy uudalating sowad from the 
scate, not without variety; aod when very many are seating 
together, the sounds aad ibe noises give a impulse to the icy 
trees, and the woods all round the lake iiakle!—¢ Coleridge's 
Friend.) 


. 





French Birds in Cages ; or, Whistling and Singing rendered sub- 
servient to Intercourse in Linprisonment. . 


HAT the French are a very ingenious and inventive peo 
ple, is readily acknowledged ; and, in noihing is this qua- 
lity more evident than ia tbose devices to which their aailitary 
officers have had recourse, to amuse and circumvent those 
whom they intended to subdue. ‘They cannot always be vine 
dicated, in the judgment of strict honour and integrity ; yet 
on some occasions, as on that which we are now to Introduce, 
it would be moroseness, rather than morality, to impugn the 
alleviation of sufferings, by means of a skilful application of 
ingenuity. 

We have no.need to bring to recollection the imprisonment 
of several French geveral officers, who were induced to seek 
their personal safety, by quitting the French ‘army, then in in- 
surrection, after the famous 10th of August. “These were ar- 
rested in their attempt to escape to Holland; and were first 
seized by the king of Prussia; from his custody they passed 
into that of Austria, and were long confined in the castle of 
Olmutz. It isto the hononr of Madame de la Fayette, that 
she desired and obtained leave to share the captivity of her 
husband, but other wives were not so happy. 

To maintain some intercourse with his tamily, M. de Pasy, 
one of the imprisoned party, concealed a tooth-pick, and 
mingling his spittle (not seldom his tears) with soot, he cons 
trived to write in the blank pages of some pious works, which 
he hired from a bookseller in the town, such information as he 
desired should reach his wife. It is ue, that he was never 
Without a guard in his room, but this guard having little taste 
for the pious meditutions contained in the works procured by 
M. de Pusy, be slept, as many others do whea such things are 
in question. That the bookseller had weighty reasons for to- 
Jerating the destruction of his treatises on godliness need not to 
be doubted. 

Moreover, it so happened, that although each of these pri- 
soners was kept solitary, yet they were within hearing of each 
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other, when standing at the windows of their respective cham 
bers. ‘To improve this advantage they bethought themselves 
of the following method :—There is at Paris a number of 
tunes, called airs of the’ Pont Neuf, or those popular ballads 
that were sung at the corners of the streets, and at other pub- 
lic places. ‘The words belonging to’ these airs, were so well 
known, that to strike up a few of the notes, was to recail the 
words, which they accompanied.’. The-captives at Olnutz gra- 
duaily composed for themselves a musical vocabulary, by whist- 
ling these notes at their windows, and this vooubulary after a 
while became so complete, and even rich, that two or three 
notes from each air formed their alphabet, and effected their 
intercourse.- They communicated to each other, by this means, 
news concerning their families, the progress of the war, and 
when by good fortune one of them’ procured a gazette, ‘he 
whistled the contents of it to his partners in suffering. . When 
any event particularly interested them, we ‘may suppose, the 
chorus was proportionably loud and general. 

The commander of the fortress was constantly informed of 
these unaccountable concerts. He listened; he set spies; but 
the whole being a /anguage of convention, the most practised 
musician would have failed in detecting the intention and real 
expression of the notes he heard. In vain was whistliog forbid. 
Was whistling ever made a crime? was itever punished? At 
Jength the Austrian was tired out ; and confined himself to con- 
victions, that among the most difficult things in nature, was 
that of keeping Frenchmen from whistling and singing ! 





SPANISH HUMANITY. 


HE following interesting narrative contains some excel- 
leni traits of the kindness and gratitude of the Spanish 
nation :— 

“ In the beginning of this present year, I went to Portugal 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and, in the battle of Talavera, I 
received three different wounds. After the retreat of General 
Cuesta from that place, I, and many other wounded British, 
fell into the bands of the French. I was in the first escort of 
prisoners sent off to Madrid, in number about 500. On our 
arrival at the bridge at the entrance of the city, the escort 
halted for some time; and so soon as the Spaniards were ap- 
prised that the escort consisted of British prisoners, they came 
to us, and showed the most unbounded tokens of kindness. 
Had the guard permitted, they would have loaded us with pre- 
sents. Lven in despite of the guard, many ran in and shoved 
money into our hands, At Madrid, we were attended in a 
convent 
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convent by Spanish surgeons and nurses, whose treatment of 
us was of the very kindest nature. The inhabitants flocked 
round our hospital ; and when they could get at any of the * 
windows, they gave us money, bread, vegetables, and indeed 
every thing that they thought could contribute to our com- 
fort. Even after several genteel people were taken into custody 
by the sentries for such marked kindness to us, the ladies and 
gentlemen used frequently to send old men and women with 
money, which they threw to us in at the windows. ' When our 
men recovered, they were removed to a prison, and allowed by 
the French only brown bread and water. Here genteel people 
brought them the best of every kind of eatables ; and so abun- 
dant was the supply, that the men sold bread to the French sol- 
diers at a penay per loaf. The predilection in favour of the 
British was of the most open and avowed nature, particularly 
on the part of the females. Ladies have even in the presence 
of the French, and with a view to vex them, taken British sol- 
diers within their arms, and embraced them, with appearance 
of the greatest affection. I was solemnly assured, that Ma- 
drid was. ready for yevolt, and only waited an opportunity of 
rising with some probable prospect of success, After being 
about ten days at Madrid, all who were able to march were 
ordered torward to Segovia, where we arrived on the second 
eveuing, in company with 500 Spaniards, having marched 
57 miles. I have seen many things revolting to human feel- 
ings, in the course of my service as a soldier; but the cold- 
blooded murder of thirteen Spaniards, in the course of this 
march, affected me more than any thing I had ever witnessed 
before. ‘Their sole crime was, inability to keep up with the 
march ; they were wantonly shot, as they lagged bebind. 

“ At Segovia, we were received with, if possible, even 
greater kindness than at Madrid. In passing through the 
town, the people kept giving us, and when arrived at the hos- 
pital, they brought us bread, wine, brandy, and lint to dress our 
wounds; and a sort of canvas shoes, to those who were bare- 
footed. While we were here, King Joseph came to the town ; 
the bells indeed were rung, but no other sign of joy; all was 
still and silent, and few people out of doors, After remaining 
three weeks at Segovia, and being joined by another party from 
Madrid, we were marched for France, by the way of Valla- 
dolid, . At this place there was no want of inclination to show 
us kindness ; but the Spaniards were not allowed to come near 
us, owing to their having aided the escape of thirteen men, 
belonging to Sir John Moore’s army, who had been leit there 
sick. ‘The kindness which the British experienced was not 
confined to towns; the villages, even those not immediately ig 
our route, supplied us spontaneously with provisions. 
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“ On the 18th of September we left Valladolid for Bayonne ; 
we that evening reached Seveco; in the course of the night, 
John Smith, 3d guards; John Coop, 3¢d regiment; Hogh 
Martin, 45th regiment, and J, contrived to make our escape 
from our escort. We travelled all night across the mountains, 
and in the morning ventared into a house, to enquire after the 
French in that quarter, and our way to Portugal. The man of 
the house, when he was convinced that we were very English- 
men; raised his wife out of bed, who made us some soup; and 
after consulting together, they dissuaded us from attempting 
Portugal, but referred us to the next town; for the more cor- 
fect information, the worthy mah went about two miles with 
tis, to put us into the direct road. Arrived at the town in 
question, we were treated with the greatest kindness, and urged 
to accept of peasants’ clothes for our greater safety, we being 
in uniform ; these we declined, and asked a route for the near. 
est Spanish army. This they readily gave us, with some very 
salutary directions, to prevent our falling into the hands of the 
French. 

“ Having now got amongst friends, and on our way to 
Astorga, we experienced the greatest kindness from the peas 
sunts of the villages through which we passed. One of them 
whom we met with in the field, took us to an aleade, who gave 
us rations of bread and wine, and passports which enabled us 
to draw rations during the remainder of our journey to Astorga, 
which lasted ten days. These rations were most cheerfully 
given to us by the inhabitants. At Almanza a surgeon dressed 
the wound in my left-arm, and gave me as much dressing as 
served. me until L got to Coranna. Though we were, during 
the whole of this journey, surrounded hy Frenchmen, we never 
saw one of them, owing to their keeping close in their quarters 
in large towns, which we avoided, by means of guides furnished 
by the villages, which guides led us over mountains, and 
through woods, with the greatest anxiety for our satety. The 
French seldom go far from their quarters, from apprehension 
of being murdered by the peasantry. I did myself see in Gal- 
livia old grey-headed nen, who exultingly gloried in the deed 
of having killed a straggling Frenchman. 

“ We arrived at Astorga on the Ist of October, and were 
introduced to the governor, who received us very kindly; he 
gave us in charge to the commander of the regiment of Bue- 
nos Ayres, who, with his officers and men, paid us every possi- 
ble attention. An officer and a party belonging to that regi- 
ment escorted us to Corunna. During this Journey the officer 
bespoke the kindness of the people in our favour, and they 
were indeed kind to us. In Gallicia, in ahnost every village, 
we saw young men at drill, and the greatest appearance of pa- 
triotisa. Lcan safely ayer, that from Madrid to Corunna, by 
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our route, one universal sentiment of detestation of the French 
prevailed. My companions and I returned to England in the 
Arethusa frigate, and arrived on the 10th of October at Poris« 
wouth. 
« T am, Sir, your humble servant, 

« W. M‘ADAM, Serjeant 3d Guards. 


“ Glasgow, 29th December, 1809.” 





Account of the late Captain John Evans, of the 24th Regiment 
of Foot. 


HE subject of this narrative was born about the year 
1777, at or near Bandon, in the county of Cork ; in which 
neighbourhood his father possessed a living of considerable 
value. John Evans, a younger son, was destined for one of 
the learned professions, and accordingly received an excellent 
education at Dublin-college, where he imbibed a taste for clas- 
sical literature, which he happily continued to cultivate through 
life ; he did not, however, remain long enough to take a de- 
gree ; but, influenced by the charms of a red coat, the fickle- 
ness of youth, or, perhaps, more probably, by the circumstance 
of having a near relation (the late Lord Clarina) high in the 
army, he quitted the academic shades for the more busy scenes 
of a military career, and became an ensign in the 24th regi- 
ment early in the year 1796. This regiment he joined at Mon- 
treal, in Canada, during the same summer, and soon acquired 
considerable estimation amongst the officers of the corps, as 
well as the inhabitants of the place. 

In 1797, he obtained his lieutenancy, and accompanied the 
regiment to Quebec ; where he was soon, though unwillingly, 
involved in an affair, which, in some measure, cast a gloom 
over his future existence. ‘This was a quarrel (if such it could 
be called) with a Lieutenant Ogelby, of the 26th regiment, the 
particulars of which, it may not be useless to relate, as they ex- 
hibit, in a strong point of view, the folly of pertinacity, and 
the danger of altercation, even though the subject of dispute 
be uninteresting and insignificant. 

At this period, the barracks at Quebec being more than 
full, Lieutenant Ogelby was accommodated with a room (as a 
guest) in a block-house occupied by Lieutenant Evans. One 
night, after Mr. Evans had retired to resi, Mr. Ogelby came 
in, and a conversation ensued, which turned upon the good 
things which the messes of the 24th aad 26th regiments re- 
spectively produced; this proceeded with the most perfect 
good humour ’till they came to the article of spruce beer, 
which Mr. E. said he did not think could possibly be better at 
the latter than at the former table; the other instantly, and 
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with unaccountable warmth, insisted that it was. Evans, ex.’ 


pressing surprise at such unnecessary heat, Mr. Ogelby re- 
peated the assertion with unhandsome violence ; when Lieute- 
nant Evans said, “ If you talk in that way, you must mean 
to insinuate. that I lie!” to which the other replied, “ IL do, 
and you are a damned ‘lying rascal!” On this, Lieutenant 
Evans desired a friend, who was present, to shut the door, and 
the conversation closed. In the morning, Mr. Evans desired 
the same mutual acquaintance to expostulate with Mr. Ogelby 
upon the impropriety of the language he had used, and to 
point out to him, that, as no fourth person was xequainted with 


the affair, a quiet apology might be made, aid the offence fore, 


gotten; instead, however, of acceding to this moderate ‘and 
proper proposal, Mr. Ovelby repeated his insulting language, 
and declared, “ That, if Mr. Evans did not notice it as a gen- 
tleman ought to do, he would spit in his face to make him do 
so !!"" 
gociate an accommodation, he not only used the same lan- 
guage, but, showing some pistols and flints, expressed his con- 
fidence of neither missing his fire nor aim. Thus repeatedly 
insulted and provoked, a duel was no longer to be avoided; 
they met; and, after an exchange of shots, an accommodation 
was again proposed on the part of Mr. Evans, and indignantly 
fejected by the other ; another case of pistols was fired, the 
same accommodation again proposed, and again rejected ; this 
was no longer to be borne—Mr. Evans took aim, and his op- 
ponent perished. The court of king’s bench was about to sit, 
and in three or four days Lieutenant Evans surrendered to, and 
was instantly tried by, the laws of his country; when, after a 
most impartial investigation and able charge from Lord Chiet 
Justice Osgood, the jury, without hesitation, gave a verdict of 
acquittal.* 

This unfortunate affair, however, unavoidable, cast, as f have 
before said, an occasional gloom over the future days of Lieu- 
tenant Evans, for never was a duel named, but his countenance 
fell, and his spirits instantaneously fied. 

Mr. Evans afterwards aecompanied his regiment to Halifax, 
in Nova Scotia; and, in 1799, returning from that place to 
England, was taken prisoner by a French privateer. After be- 
ing plundered and kept on board for many weeks, (though not 
otherwise ill-treated) he was landed on the Spanish coast, and 
in the neighbourhood of Corunna, from whence he proceeded 

on 


* Lest I should be suspected of partiality in the foregoing narrative, 
I think it right to add, that the minutes of the trial, taken verbatim, 
ure in my possession; and that Mr. Osgood, the judge, Captain Ware, 
ef the 90th regiment, aod Captain Sinclair, of the royal artillery, the 
principal witnesses, are still in existence. 


To another oflicer also employed by Mr, Evans to ne- 
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on foot to Oporto, where he was fartunate enough to meet 
with Captain Donolly, then of the Narcissus frigate ; that officer 
took him, aad others similarly situated, on board, treated them 
like brothers, and, in the month of May, 1800, landed them 
safe upon English ground. At the time Lieutenant Evans are 
rived, the regiment was about to embark for Egypt; being, 
however, unequipped, and having private affaits of importance 
to arrange, he did not accompany it upon that expedition, but 
rejoined itat Liverpool in the following year. 

Towards the close of 1804, he obtained letters of service to 
raise men for a company in the 23d regiment; but early ia 
1805, having little prospect of success, and the 24th regiment 
being again embarked, he rejoined that corps, and served in it 
at the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope; when, being se- 
nior lieutenant, he succeeded to a company, vacant by the 
death of the ever to be lamented Captain Foster, who was 
killed at the taking of that colony. Tiis promotion brought 
him to England in the following year, in order to juin the se- 
cond battalion of the regiment. With this battalion he pro- 
ceeded to Guernsey, and from thence, in April of the present 
year, to Lisbon ; he advanced with it into Spain, and was. mor- 
tally wounded in the neck, whilst exhibiting every proof of 
gallantry and. skill at the recent battle of Talavera; he almost 
instantly lost all sensstion in his arms and Jegs, and in this help- 
less state the first assistance he received was from a private sol- 
dier, named Weaving, of the light infantry company, 3d foot 
guards ; this nan had conveyed him toa place of security, 
given him water to drink, and administered every comfort 
which his limited means enabled him to procure. 

Towards this man Captain Evans repeatedly expressed the 
warmest gratitude, and desired the writer of this article to 
prove it by more than words; some pecuniary reward has ac- 
cordingly been given ; his captain has been furnished with a 
written testimeny of his conduct, and his name is now pub- 
lished to the worid by a grateful friend. That friend had uot 
time to see the deccased ‘till many hours after he was wounded, 
when he found him lying in the place to which the friendly 
guardsman had conveyed. him. When addressed, he said to 
me, “ This is just the way your poor friend Foster* died.” I 
endeavoured to bid him hope ; but he shook his head, seemed 
aware of his approaching dissolution, and emphatically pro- 
nounced the resigned, but giorious words, “ The will of God 
bedone.” ‘These words he frequently repeated during the two 
days that he lingered in the hospital at Talavera, and then ex- 

Le pired, 


* It is somewhat singular, that the ball which slew him, stiuck in 
precisely the same vital part as that which occasioned his promotion,’ 
by destroying his predecessor, Captain Foster. 
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pired, with, 1 trust, “ asure and certain hope of a joyful resur- 
rection.” 

The deceased was a man of strong passions, but of a sound 
judgement, an enlightened mind, and a most excellent heart, 
He was a general favourite with both sexes, and with all ranks, 
To the fair, his society was always acceptable ; by the men it 
was eagerly sought. Many in perplexity have benefited by his 
advice ; many in difficulty by his purse. From the soldiers he 
exacted discipline and subordination; buat to their wants he 
was scrupulously attenfive, and to their failings humanely con- 
siderate. In his person he was greatly indebted to nature, be- 
ing in height about five feet nine, remarkably well made, capa- 
ble of enduring excessive fatigue, and extremely active 

Such was Captain Evans ; and the early death of such a man 
may surely be looked upon as a national loss. By a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance, both military and civil, he will be long re- 
gretted. 1 need not, and cannot say, what is and will be felt 
by his more immediate associates and friends, . 

. C, 





Ancient Method of Hunting in the Highlands of Scotland. 
[Extracted from Taylor, the Water-Poet, an Eye-Witness.] 


rT HERE did [ find the truly noble and right honourable 

lords, John Erskine, earl of Marr, James Stuart, ear! of 
Murray, George Gordon, earl of Engye, son and heir of the 
marquis of Huntly, James Erskine, earl of Buchan, and John, 
Lord Erskine, son and heir to the earl of Marr, and their 
countesses, with my much-honoured, and my last assured and 
approved friend, Sir William Murray, knight of Abercromy, 
and hundred of others, knights, esquires, and their followers: 
all and every man, in general, i in one habit, as if Lycurgus had 
been there, and made laws of equality: for once in the year, 
which is the mouth of August, and sometimes part of Se ‘ptem- 
teinber, many of the nobility ani gentry of the kingdom (tor 
their ples isure) do come into ‘these Highland countries to hunt, 
where they do conform thewselves to the habit of the High- 
landmen, who, for the most part, speak nothiog but Insh; and, 
in former times, were those people which were called the red- 
shanks, 


The habit is shoes, with but one robe a- -piece; stockings 
(which they cil] dhitee _ ce), made of warm stuff of diverse 
colours, which the y call tartan; as for breeches, many of them, 


nor thetr jorefattvers, nover wore any, but a je orkin oi the same 
stuff that their hose is of, their garters bends or wreaths of 
bay or straw, with a plaid about the shoulders; which is a man- 
tle 
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tle of divers colours, much finer and lighter stuff than their 
hose; with blue flat caps on their heads; a handkerchief, 
knit with two knots, about their necks; and thus they are at- 
tired. 

Now their weapons are—long bowes and forked arrows, 
swords and targets, harquebusses, muskets, dirks, and Locha- 
bar axes. With these arms [ found many of them armed for 
hunting. As for the attire, any man, of what degree soever, 
that comes amongst them, must not disdain to wear it, or they 
will not bring in their dogs; but if one be kind unto them, 
and be in their habit, then they are conquered with kindness, 
and the sport will be good. This is the reason that [ found so 
many noblemen and gentlemen in those shapes. But to pro- 
ceed to the hunting. 

My good lord of Marr having put mein that shape, [T rode 
with him from his house, where | saw the ruins of an old cas- 
tle, called the Castle Kiodrayhit. It was built by Malcolin 
Canmore (for a hunting seat), who reigned in Scotland when 
Edward the Confessor, Harold, and Norman William, reigned 
in England. I speak of it, because it was the last house L saw 
in these parts; for L was the space of twelve days after, before 
I saw either house, corn field, or habitation for any creature, 
but deer, wild horses, wolves, and such: like creatures, which 
made me doubt that [ should never have seen a house again. 

Thus the first day we travelled eight miles, where there were 
small cottages, built on purpose to lodge in, which they call 
longqubards. {f thank my good Lord Erskine, he commanded 
that | should be lodged in his lodgings. The kitchen being 
always on the side of a bank, many kettles and pots-boiling, 
and many spits turning and winding, with great variety of 
cheer, as venison baked, sodden, roast, and stewed ; beef, nut 
ton, goats, kids, hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, ‘apons, 
chickens, partridges, muin-coats, heath-cocks, caperkellas, and 
termagants, good ale, sack, white aud claret, tent, with most 
potent uqua vit®. 

All these, and more than these, we had in superfluous abun- 
dance, caught by favlconers, fowlers, fishers, and brought by 
my lord’s tenants and purveyors, to victual our camps, which 
consisted of fourteen or fifteen hundred men and horses, 

The manner of the hunting 1s this: five or six hundred men 
do rise early in the morning, and they do disperse themselves 
divers ways, and every eight, or ten miles compass, they do 
bring or chase in the deer, in many heards (two, three, or four 
hundred in a heard) to meet at such a place as the noblemen 
shall appoint them, then, when the day is come, the lords and 
gentlemen do ride or go to the said places, sometimes wading 
up to their middles, through burns and rivers, and then they 
bemg come to the place do lic down on the ground, ’till those 

foresaid 
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*foresaid scouts, which are called pinkhell, do bring down the 
deer: but as the proverb says of a bad cook, so these pink- 
hell men do lick their fingers, for beside the bows and arrows, 
which they carry with them, we can hear, now and then, a 
harquebas or a musket go off, which they do seldom discharge 
jo vain. Then, after we had staid there three or four hours, 
or thereabouts, we might perceive the deer appear on the hills 
round about us, (their heads making a shew like a wood) which 
being followed close by the tinkhell, are chaced down into the 
valley, on each side, being way-laid with a hundred couple of 
strong Irish greyhounds, they are all let loose, as occasion re- 

vires, upon the herd of deer, that, with dogs, guns, dirks, and 
daggers, in the space of two hours, fourscore fat deer were 
slain, which after are disposed of, some one way, and some 
another, twenty and thirty miles, and more than enough left 
for us, to make merry withal at our rendezvous. 





INFLAMMABLE AIR BALLOON. 





[From the Menthly Magazine.} 


To tHe Epriror. 
Sir, 


‘IVE me leave, through the channel of your truly scien- 

FS tific, and entertaining miscellany, to communicate to the 
public the following account of an aérostatic experiment made 
with an inflammable air-balloon, at Clapton, on the 25th in- 
stant, at which I was present. 

The balloon was of a spherical form, three feet six inches 
diameter, made of fine paper, and cowered with a coat of var- 
nish and elastic gum, which rendered it perfectly air-tight. 
The process of filling it commenced at one o’clock in the af- 
ternoon ; and about ten minutes after two, the balloon appeared 
sufficiently inflated; the aperture at the bottom, which ad- 
mitted the gas from the barrels, was now closed; and a paper 
parachute connected to the bottom of the balloon, by means 
of touch-string. Lt was now found that the balloon would ea- 
sily carry the whole appendage, when the touch-string being 
lighted, the balloon was launched into the air. At first it as- 
cended very slowly, in a direction nearly west-north-west, and 
in less than a minute dropped the parachute, which fell into 
the brick-field, opposite Hackney new church. The balloon 
now ascended more rapid!y in the same direction for several 
minutes, when it met a ‘different current of air, and was ob- 
served to travel towards the south; ia a few minutes more, at 
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a very great height in the air, its course was again altered by a 
third current, which carried it in a direction apparently north- 
east; when it passed again over the northern part of the parish’ 
of Hackney, and was distinctly seen from the place of its as- 
cent. About twenty minutes before three o’clock, it evidently 
came in with a fourth current of air, being observed to go 
nearly north-north-west by north. It now very soon becatne’ 
invisible to the naked eye, but was discerned through a teles- 
cope ’till about ten minutes before three ; when the person who 
launched it, saw it sinking down very fast; after which it was 
no more seen. Its rapid descent is to be attributed to its. 
bursting, occasioned by such a diminution of atmospheric pres-- 
gure in the higher regions. 

At the time of the balloon’s ascent, the mercury in the ba-: 
rometer stood at 30-28. Thermometer, according ‘to Fahrén- 
heit’s scale, 573. The hyg. 0-5. Wind variable, atid very 
gentle; a few clouds in the sky of the modification called 
Cirrus. 

Your's, Ke. 
THOMAS FORSTER. 

Clapton, Hackney, October 27, 1809. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 





Fur Kine AND THE LorpD oF THE MANOR OF 
HoLpERNESSE. 


HE curious suit between the crown and Constable, 
Esq. lord of the manor of Holdernesse, in Yorkshire, is 
at length determined; it is of much importance to lords of 
manors on the sea coast. 
A cask of wine was floated on shore on the coast of the ma~ 
nor of Holdernesse. Tire coast bailiff and some custom-house 
officers, ou heating of the stranger's arrival, went immediately 
to pay a complimentary visit ; the officers laid hold of one end: 
of the cask, and said, “ This belongs to the king ;” the bailiff 
laid hold of the other end, and said it belonged to the lord of the 
manor, Say the officers, “ It is smuggled, it has not paid the 
port duty.” Said the bailiff, “ L think it is Madeira.” The 
officers smiled at the honest man’s blunder, and explained, they 
meant the duty on wine imported. Says the bailiif, “ It has 
been in no port, it has come by itself on the beach. Both 
parties remained inflexible ; and the officers having, after grave 
consultation, determined, that the bailiff could not drink the 
cask of wine whilst they went to the custom-house, at a short 
distance, for advice, proposed the wine should be put into a 
6 small 
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small hut ; but the bailiff thinking it safer within the lord’s 
immediate jurisdiction, in the mean time removed it to the 
cellar of the baronial chateau. ‘The oflicers returned on this— 
“ Oh, ob!” said they, “ now we have you; the wine is our’s 
to all intents and purposes, as it bas been removed without a 
permit.” Says the bailiff, “ If L had not removed the wine 
without a permit, the sea would the next tide.” “ Then,” 
quoth the oilicers, “ the sea would have been put into the 
court of exchequer.” The bailiff shut the great hall door in 
their faces. 

The lord was exchequered ; that is, the attorney-general filed 
his information against him ; lawyers learned were engaged on 
both sides ; the crown lawyers said the oflicers were certainly. 
right; the lord’s, lawyers said he certainly was. 

The cause came on at York assizes, and the noise it made 
was as great as the contested election there. All the wine-bib- 
bing lords of manors in that and the adjoining counties were 
present, and the court was coysequently very much crowded, 
A special verdict was found, which left the question for the 
determination of the court of exchequer. 

Itcame on to be argued. Sir Roger de Coverley’s dictum, 
that “ a great deal may be said on both sides,” was demon- 
strated to the fullest extent, by the long-robed band of wordy 
combatants engaged by the crown and the lord of the manor. 

The court took time to deliberate; and on the last day of 
last term pronounced judgement that it was a case which the act 
requiring permits for the removal of wine did not embrace, the 
act only alluded to wine which. had paid cuty ; that from the 
case in Vaughan, it was clear, that wine to be liable to duty 
must be imported; that wine, as Vaughan said, could not be 
imported by itself, but must be by the agency of some one 
else ; and that it was in that case determined, that wine wrecked 
could not be subject to duty. The lord keeps the wine, and 
will have to pay an enormous bill of costs for the defence of 
his rights, as in informations by the attorney-general, though 
the verdict is with the defendant, he does uot get bis costs. 
John Bull will—(but hold, we have just mentioned the name of 
Mr. Attorney)—and the counsel who were in the cause say, in 
their opinion, it was one of the best casks of wine which ever 
reached the English coast. 





REFLECTION, 





| E that praises only wiih the view of pleasing, makes his 
judgement the dupe of bis complaisance. 


Y CURE 
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CURE for the TOOTH-ACHE. 


AKE a clean tobaceo-pipe, pice the bow} of it,in the fire 
‘till red-hot; put two or thrée pinches of hénbane-seed * 
into the bowl, over which put the broad part of a.common fun- 
nel, the tube of the funnel against the tooth affected, so that 
the siioke arising from the seed may enter. As often as the 
pipe gets cold, heat it afresh, and put.in more seed ; continue 
this for about a quarter of an hour, and the paid, if vot allayed 
immediately, will soon cease. Tis is a certdit cute for that 
distressing pain, which is 80 often severely felt by the inhabi- 
tants.of this country, more than any other.. The seed may. be 
got ‘at any seed shop, and twopénnyworth of it will serve for 
20 people. Care should be taken, that the pérson, after the 
performance of this operation, does fot take cold ; in order to 
prevent this, it had better be performed stiortly before the per= 
son retires to rest; and it is a question whether he will ever be 
afflicted again, at least for some years. It is the opinion of 
some of the first dentists, although they publicly ridicule this 
process, knowing its efficacy, that was it regularly performed 
every month, the teeth of the person so making use of this 
remedy would never decay, or be in any manner afflicted with 
pain. 


* This was the seed with which the blacksmith at Brighton cured 
the priuce of Wales a short time ago. 








EXERCISE on HORSEBACK. 
HAT great physician, Dr. Sydenham, had such confidenee 
in exercise on horseback, that, in one of his medical trea~ 
tises, he observes, “ ‘hat if any man were possessed of a re- 
medy that would do equal service to the human constitution 
with riding gently on horseback twice a day, he would be in 
possession of the philosopher's stone.” Horse exercise is 
every way calculated to remove obstructions, and to brace the 
unstrung energies of the human frame, and to remove general 
debility and relaxation. 


ee —— 





A QUESTION, by Triangularius, of Evershot School. ° 


THERE isa eask which contains 97,44 ale gallons .The sum 
of the head diameter and length is 64 inches,and are in 

proportion as 3 to 5. From these data ’tis required to find the 

bung diameter. te 

Vol. 50. M Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. W. Fones, of North Petherton, to F. Dyer’s Charade, inserted 
November 6. 


H gentle pity! lend to me thine aid, 
To soothe the sorrows of a troubled maid, 
From virtue lur’d by COUR TSHIP’s softening smiles, 
And monster man’s delusive flatt’ring wiles. 


*t* The like answers have been received from S, Tucker, of Bugford; 
S. Duck, of South Pethertonj; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; Harriet Tre- 
thewy, and fohn Kerby, of Heston; T. Hawker, of Camelford; a young 
man of Stoke; J. Trood, of Bridgewater; J.C. of Thorncombe; G. W. 
Jones, of North Petberton; J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; i Ball, and 
J- French, at Evershot; J. M. Carveth, near Sicpasieess ; J. W. of Char- 
mouth; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; a youth of Mevagisscy ; R. Withall, of 
Plymouth; W. Kent, near Camelford; T. Pearse, of Chard; J. Hard, of 
Honiton; J. Woodman, of North Curry ; Claudius, of Yeovil; T. Byrt, of 
Shepton Mallet; and C. Crews, of Newton Abbot. 








Aus wer, by J. Hurd, of Honiton, to J. Woodman’s Rebus, inserted the 13th of 


November. 


Scann’d your lines, and quickly found, 
ELK, a swift beast, it would expound. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. French, and J. Ball, at 
Evershot school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; G. W. Jones, and J. W. 
Jones, of North Petherton; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey; B-Carvosso, 
of Cosawes; J. Kerby, of Helston; S. Duck, of South Potherton; a youth 
of Mevagissey ; and a young man of Stoke, 








4A CHARADE, 4y T. Hawken, of Camelford 


M* useful first, dear gents. doth shew * 
How rapid time doth fly; wT) 
Oh may my next more thoughtful grow, ¢ 

To think that he must die ! 


My lonely whole now bring to view, : 4  tthena~n 


Its easy done so now adieu! 








—CS. 


A REBUS, ty T 


WO-THIRDS of a measure, one-fourth of a root, Go nn. & 












3 And one-fifth of the verb to remain 5 Loyens 
Two-sevenths of a city, ovc-fifth of a fruit, ee nf 
: , : : 2 & 
And one-fourth of a river in Spain. » 


These rightly connected will to you unfold, 


tS a ee 
. 2 wen 7 
A city renowu’d in the annals of old. feadlhe Lg 


A REBUS, by R. Perring, of Kingsbridge. 


Passion first at ease set down ; ‘Surya 
- An Egyptian god of great renown; sew 
A point of compass rust be found ; Von th. 
And what is buried wader Sround . Say 
A tree for sticagth old England’s pride ; ee 
An hero who on the main did ride: Mah te 
The initials join’d, they will explose 
A city fain’din days or yore. oud ORT 
9 POETRY. 








erica 
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Ww WINTER. 
and aii ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
har- HEN wrapt’s my mind in meditation’s shroud, 
1. of Or soaring high in contemplation’s cloud, 
of When thoughts on thoughts subdue my erring mind, 
" of As ’gainst a high rais’d rock I am reclin’d, 


Ideas rise in my retiecting soul 
To mark the varying seasons annual roll. 


Mark ruthless winter! with an icy hand 
d of He now assumes the sceptre of command 5 
Nought but chill gloom, and obscure, dismal rays, 
Shall we behold whilst he the sceptre sways; 
‘the trees, once cloth’d in nature’s grandest bloom 
W afting on ambient air their rich perfume, 
Whose beauteous leaves (with summer sweets once crown’d) 


‘ 


> at Are withering, strew’d upon the barren ground ; 
Ww. ; E’en the huge oak itself is often lain 

3305 Crackling, upon the unprolific plain; 

uth That head which once was to the skies uplift, 


That lofty crest which towering:topt the clift, 

The forest’s pride, with verdure cloth’d around, 
Crush’d, and disrob’d of all its grandeur’s found. 
No more the wanton zephyr ditting sings, 

And in the vale no more perfumes his wings; 
Those flow’rets once enrob’d in richest dic, 
Tocatch the sparkling, grand, inspecting eye, 

Are no more fran’ by their sweet, odorous breath, 
But all their bloom and blossom ends in death. 


Rude whirling storms, with threat’ning aspect fly, 
Which rattling shake the sable, lowring sky, 
- That trembling seems most madly to contend 
With pouring rains, which furiously descend, 
That rudely rend the ocean’s watry bed, 
, Which raises high its vast and pund’sous head, 
=_ ‘ O’er-topping far its boundary’s craggy brow, 
Pier , And then rolls back into the gulf below ; 
, Or rattling fall upon the thirsty plain, 
That quickly drinks the mighty fall of rain. 


tg & Now is froze up the clear, meand’ting stream, 
On which in summer play’d pale Luna’s beam; 
W hose warbling, thin, transparent, liquid tide, 
Did smoothly o’er the slipp’ry pebbles glide. 
Now white descead the flaky snows on earth, 
And howling tempests now receive their birth ; 
Whilst-icy hail combines with pouring rain, 
Tovclose the glooms of cheerless winter’s reign, 


"xGaeve not, frail man! rough winter’s blooming child, 
$ fds, in turn, with sway serene and mild; 

.s Andhen, when she the sov’reign sceptre wields, 

Once more with verdure cloth’d will be the fields 5 
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And infant leaves will please the sparkling eyes, 


And flow’ rets sweet receive their various dies ; 


*Tis then in Lethe will be wash’d the pain 
We felt whilst bowing ’neath her noar sire’s reign. 


North Petherton, December, 1809. 





Lines, written by the 


]. W. JONES. 





Right Hon. Walter Hussey Burgh, Lord Chief Baron 


of the Exchequer in Ireland, when @ Boy, on asking a Lady for a Ring, 
avbich she refused him, as be bad lost one that had been ber Gift. 


IGHT I but hope, since gifts are goiny, 


A ring, my fair, of thy bestowing! 


Methinks you say, ** a pretty thibg, 


Nothing 


Wut ask, and get a ring. 


I gave yuu one, and then you swore, 
To keep the gift for evermore ; 


But 


those false vows were soon forgot, 


The rlug is Jost, say, 1s it not?” 

Tis lost, I own, sweet ring, adicu! 
*Tis lost, and yet my vows were true; 
To keep it while I could I swore, 
And, sure, no mortal could do more. 


But oft, when we’re by fortune cross’d, 
The dearest treasures have been lust. 


The 


> gamester oft has lust the bet 


On which his whole estate was set. 
‘The stateman oft has lost his place; 
The reigning toast her pretty face. 


Old 


maids have often Iust their patience, 


And younger ones their reputations. 
Coquettes have lost their winning art; 
And I, poor fool, have lost my heart. 


But 


About a ring! 


prythee, why so much ado 
I’m sure, would you 


Accept of stich a thing from me, 
Tho’ it were gold I’d give it thee! 





SONNE T. 


— 


UDGE pot severely of your fellow-many 


But with a just and charitable eye, 


His errors, faults, and imperfections scan ; 
For you, like him, are human; nor deny 

Benevolence and luve, the heart’s best theme, 
‘lo sway your judgment ; for tho’ many err, 


Yet 


many too are better than they seem; 


Nor thro’ suspicion your resolve defer ; 


Beli 


eve man honest, yon may find him so; 


For confidence is grateful to the heart ; 
And e’en the confidence you thus bestow, 
A debt imposes; trust shall trust impart, 
A mutual obligation; for how true, 
All have their failings, and their virtues too. 


H. R. W. 





EPIGRAM ON THE GRAVE OF ROBESPIERRE. 


N 





AY, passenger, don’t mourn his lot, 
Had he liv’d longer—thou hadst not. 













